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space and time, from the centre of the move-
ment of which it tells, but an accretion of
works, compiled as the geologist would say,
in situ, and at different dates, and at different
centres, with variations, not in doctrines, but
in degree of emphasis on this and that doctrine.
The absence of symmetry and of system in its
structure, its imperfectly coinciding repeti-
tions, its variety of diction, all testify against
its being wholly the work of a remote, late,
provincial centre. The folk-lore with which
it abounds is of that great stock which made
its way out of North-West India into Europe.
The similes with which it abounds are those
of a sub-tropical continent and a great river-
valley, rather than those of a tropical island.
The scenes and places are North-East Indian,
and may fairly be said to be described or
alluded to as things seen.

The history of Pali literature does not
exhaust the question of Buddhist literature.
But so far as we know, it does cover the
history of the original Canon of Buddhist
doctrine, considered as Canon. By Canon I
mean any document or group of documents
handed down, by persons acknowledged to be
authoritative teachers, as containing the
doctrine they teach, and, as to its contents,
considered closed. In India itself have sur-
vived a few early works by Buddhists, written
in a transitional diction between the earlier
Pali or Kosalan, and the' encroaching later
Sanskrit; and a few works in purer Sanskrit.